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Taking the 
scare out of 
hospitals 


It’s child’ play, according 
to Elizabeth Crocker, a 
Halsfax bookseller, 
teacher, writer and game 
inventor 


GS to the Casting Room 
to have your cast 
changed,’’ one card reads. 
**Miss a turn while it dries.’ 
Another card’s message is 
for doctors: ‘‘Pharmacy has 
called because they cannot 
read your writing. Miss a 
turn while you rewrite the 
prescription.’ The instruc- 
tions are part of a new, 
made-in-Halifax game called 
The Hospital Game. It’s 
supposed to be fun, but it 
also has a serious purpose — 
making hospitals less scary 
for children. 

The game’s inventor is 
Elizabeth Crocker, a 36-year- 
old Halifax bookstore co- 
owner who used to provide 
educational and recreational 
activities for patients at the 
Izaak Walton Killam Hospi- 
tal for Children. Crocker, a 
mother of two preschoolers, 
decided that a game about 
hospitals would help 
demystify them and make 
them less frightening places. 
‘*Everything in this game 
has a purpose,’ she says. 
*‘The kids don’t know 
that.” 

Most kids think it’s fun. 
The game entertained two 
Halifax children, Stephen 
Power, 8, and his sister 
Shannon, 6, for hours one 
weekend, but then, they like 
most games. 

Nearly every child that 
Crocker knows who’s played 
The Hospital Game — ex- 
cept for a Toronto family 
who found it ‘“‘a little too 
cute’’ — has enjoyed it. 
Even some parents may find 
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it amusing. ‘‘Go to the 
cafeteria,’ one card orders. 
‘*Have french-fries and coke 
for lunch. Miss a turn for 
not eating properly.’ Parents 
might even learn something 
new. Crocker has included a 
glossary to explain difficult 
medical terms. By the time 
a child has played a few 
times, he should be able to 
throw around such terms as 
‘‘physiotherapy”’ and “‘or- 
thopedics”’ as easily as 
‘“*Smurfs’’ and ‘‘Strawberry 
Shortcake.’ 

The game is for age five 
and up, and at least one of 
the players should be able to 
read the instructions as they 
move markers around the 
board, trying to leave the 
hospital. 

Crocker doesn’t expect 
The Hospital Game to take 
off like Trivial Pursuit, 
another Canadian- 
made game that 
turned out to be 
this year’s block- 
buster. But she ex- | 
pects North Amer- 
ican hospitals 






Crocker: 


to scoop it up for their 
pediatric wards. One 
Australian company already 
has asked to distribute the 
game, which came off the 
presses in January. 

When Crocker started 
trying to have the game pro- 
duced, all the major game 
companies refused it. She 
decided she had a choice 
between forgetting the whole 
thing and producing it 
herself. William Johnson, a 
local graphics designer, 
agreed to design the board 
symbols, and Lawson 
Graphics printed 2,000 
copies. With Holly Book, 
editor of the children’s mag- 
azine Ahoy, Crocker formed 
a company called Fantasy 





‘Everything in this game has a purpose’”’ 





International to distribute 
the game. It’s hardly a slick 
operation. Book and Crocker 
assemble pieces at the kit- 
chen table — stopping for 
interruptions such as kids’ 
requests for apple juice. 
Crocker, who, with Ann 
Brimer, owns Woozles 
bookstore, plunged into the 
game business the way she 
entered the book business — 
without ever studying the 
market. One summer day 
five years ago, she and her 
husband, Brian, and Brimer 
decided Halifax needed a 
children’s bookstore. After 
spotting a suitable building 
on Birmingham Street, they 
bought and renovated it and 
somewhere along the line 
‘“‘found out how to run a 
bookstore.’ Woozles, named 


after a Winnie the Pooh 


_ character, is a de- 

m  lightful place, filled 
* with kids reading 

books, playing 

with toys, asking 

questions. The 

store also has 

turned into a 
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learning place for parents. 
Every year, Woozles holds 
about 75 workshops — some 
for kids, some for parents — 
on such subjects as toddlers’ 
activities, creative art, 
writing and computers (for 
parents trying to keep up 
with their kids). 

At home in the evenings, 
after Catherine, 5, and 
Susan, 3, are tucked in bed, 
Crocker handles the store’s 
paper work and reads — 300 
to 400 books a year — to 
help select titles for the 
store. She also writes. She’s 
now working on a novel 
based on the life of her 
great uncle, Darcy Weather- 
bee, who was born in 1874, 
raised in Halifax, moved to 
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China, spied for the British 
and ‘‘witnessed most of the 
major events of the 20th 
century.’ Last fall, Nimbus 
Publishing of Halifax pub- 
lished her children’s book, 
Rosalyn Rabbit. ‘‘I go from 
the sublime to the 
ridiculous,’ she jokes. 

Almost everything Crocker 
does involves children. Asa 
freelance broadcaster on CBC 
radio in Halifax and on the na- 
tion-wide program, Morning- 
side, she discusses such topics 
as book censorship by parents, 
parental guilt and burnout, 
teaching children to share, 
how to stay sane while travel- 
ling with kids. Before she 
became head of the child life 
department at the children’s 
hospital in 1976, she taught 
school for four years in Corn- 
wall, Ont., the Canadian 
Forces Base at Petawawa, 
Ont., and Halifax. 

The idea behind jobs 
such at hers at the hospital, 
she has written in an article 
in the Nova Scotia Medical 
Bulletin, is to ‘‘foster the 
social, emotional, physical 
and intellectual growth of 
children in an unfamiliar 
setting — the hospital.’ 

Sometimes, she says, 
adults forget that children 
need to play. ‘“Children who 
don’t have a chance to play do 
become depressed. They’re 
less able to get well.’ 

While doing research for 
a master’s degree in educa- 
tion, Crocker found evi- 
dence that parents were less 
anxious and kids were less 
afraid when the family was 
well informed about medical 
treatment children were get- 
ting. All a child may know 
about hospitals, for instance, 
is that he wasn’t able to 
visit a sick uncle there, or 
that mothers who go there 
often come home with 
babies. Chances are, the 
child entering hospital is 
‘frightened and bewil- 
dered,’ Crocker says. She 
hopes that getting ac- 
quainted with the strange 
institution — especially 
when that takes place 
through play — will help. 

—Roma Senn 


] 





How to win awards 


and influence people 





Richard Kurtz has a clutch of trophies he’s collected for 


creating ads in a Style which, he says, you might just 


simply call Nova Scotian 
By Foe Szostak 


W: hear the sound 
of wind. An 
Eskimo comes into the 
picture, lifting a large 
block of ice. Using a 
machete-like knife, he 
hacks and shapes and 
finally fits the block into 
what we begin to recog- 
nize as an igloo. But it is 
an unusual igloo because 
of a large rectangular 
hole in its side. We see 
the Eskimo approach car- 
rying something large. 

A voice says: ‘‘The 
art of building a wind- 
proof, energy-efficient 
home requires close at- 
tention to detail’’ Inside 
the igloo, the Eskimo 
slams a storm window in- 
to place where the hole 
had been. ‘‘That’s why 
sO many people who are 
concerned about the ris- 
ing cost of home heating 
install Lockwood win- 
dows.’ 

The picture dissolves 
into a night scene, the ig- 
loo glows and through 
the glass, we see the 
Eskimo sitting comfor- 
tably, petting his dog. 
**Lockwood windows,’ 
the voice says, ‘‘for peo- 
ple who build energy-effi- 
cient homes.’ 

It’s the kind of TV 
commercial Richard 
Kurtz does best. A con- 
ventional narration set 
against an unconventional 
visual scene. ‘‘Who’d 
remember it if we put the 
window into a suburban 
home?’’ he asks. As it is, 
many people consider the 
Lockwood commercial 
the most famous TV spot 
ever produced in Atlantic 
Canada. 

Kurtz’s job is to 
dream up advertising, not 


only for TV but for 
radio, magazines, news- 
papers, billboards and 
buses. Industry people 
consider his work as be- 
ing among the best in the 
country. Kurtz has 
racked up an impressive 
string of awards in na- 
tional and international 
competitions in all the 


major centres of advertis- 
ing in North America. 
They include The One 
Show in New York, the 
Marketing and Billi 
awards in Toronto, the 
Hollywood Radio and 
Television Society’s Inter- 
national Broadcasting 
Awards, The Canadian 
Television Commercial 
Festival Awards, the 23rd 
Annual Exhibition spon- 
sored by Communication 
Arts Magazine in 
California. 

Saturated with images 
of TV housewives going 
into ecstasy over the 
latest laundry bleach, we 
rarely notice ads. Occa- 


Who'd remember if it was a window in the suburbs? 


sionally, however, an ad 
strikes us as so clever, 
unusual or sharp, that we 
notice it in spite of 
ourselves. It tickles our 
fancy and, instead of put- 
ting us deeper into sleep, 
it perks us up, makes us 
laugh or smile—or, at 
least, makes us pay atten- 
tion. Kurtz consistently 
produces that kind of 
advertising. Words and 
images are clean and 
sharp: A luscious red 
Scotian Gold apple and 
the words, “‘Impress your 
mouth.’ Hairy legs in a 
shower with the caption, 
**Everyone who wants to 
save hot water, stand 
up.’ A billboard on the 
back of a bus that says, 
“The big secret to saving 
gas is right in front of 
ou.” 
‘Richard’; job is to 





solve advertising prob- 
lems,’ says Steve Parker, 
president of Corporate 
Communications Ltd. 
(CCL) of Halifax, Kurtz’s 
employer. ““He’s a 
‘creative conceptualizer’ 
who is responsible for the 
ideas, words and designs 
of the ads we do. Our 
creative genius who does 
magic with words.’ 

‘*He’s a communica- 
tor;’ says former boss 
Bruce Law of Bruce Law 
and Associates. ‘‘Some- 
one who thinks advertis- 
ing naturally and presents 
ideas as sharply as 
possible.’ 

Whatever he is, Kurtz 





doesn’t fit the stereotype 
image of an advertising 
man. He isn’t cool, sauve 
or cynical. He’s short, 
enthusiastic and looks 
much younger than his 
35 years. In his office at 
CCL he talks excitedly 
about winning a major 
advertising competition in 
California for a series of 
posters on energy conser- 
vation done for the Nova 
Scotia Department of 
Mines and Energy. He 
also talks about how he 
first got into advertising, 
nearly 17 years ago, by 
working in the mailroom 
of a New York advertis- 
ing agency. 

*‘My grandfather 
owned a wine company 
and hired an advertising 
agency to do his publici- 
ty. It was 1966. I was 
floating about not know- 
ing what to do, except 
that I wanted to write. 
My grandfather said: ‘‘I 
can’t get you a job as a 
writer, but maybe I can 
get you into the mail- 
room. And that’s what he 
did.’ 

Kurtz addressed en- 
velopes and mailed letters 
until he was asked one 
day to write a commer- 
cial. The client liked it. 
‘‘After that they let me 
write commercials and 
wrap packages—I never 
did stop doing the 
packages.’ But he 
dismisses his early work. 
‘It was junk and the 
work of the agency was 
junk. It had nothing to 
do with thinking. I just 
did what other people 
were doing, using a 
phony ‘ad voice’ instead 
of using my real voice, 
the voice I talk to friends 
with. A phony voice is 
like trying to imitate a 
great singer; you puff out 
your chest and try to 
boom. I remember the 
first time I tried to use 
my own tone of voice in 
an ad. Everyone hated it, 
I had to apologize and go 
back to writing ‘advertis- 
ing. 2 339 
In the early Seventies, 
Kurtz moved to Toronto 
to get a legitimate job 
and eventually ended up 
at the Canadian branch of 
Doyle; Dane, Bernbach, 
a New York-based agency 
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known for its consistent 
leadership in innovative, 
creative advertising. “‘Bill 
Bernbach was one of the 
first people to do intelli- 
gent advertising, ads that 
had intelligence and orig- 
inality and didn’t talk 
down to people. He ad- 
vised us not to sound like 
advertising. It was a good 
place to learn.’ 

Kurtz moved to Van- 
couver and then, three 
year ago, came to Halifax 
and began working for 
the Bruce Law agency. 
‘Richard always has an 
idea in his ads, and it’s 
almost always a good 
one,’’ says Law. But as 
Law or any other agency 
head can tell you, the 
number one priority in 
advertising is that it sells. 

In most agencies, a 
creative team, usually an 
artist and a writer, de- 
velop the ads, In his 
position at CCL, Kurtz is 
a one-man creative team, 
filling both roles, which 
makes his achievement 
doubly impressive. It 
means that once the 
agency has identified the 
market it’s trying to 
reach, Kurtz must come 
up with an ad that’s 
geared to that audience, 
but also conforms to the 
image of the company or 
product. ‘‘What makes 
Richard’s work so out- 
standing is that he 
delivers on strategy the 
great percentage of the 
time, and his ads always 
have their own intrinsic 
creative value,’’ Steve 
Parker says. ‘‘Being able 
to do both consistently 
makes him very r 
exceptional.”’ 

Kurtz is 
straightforward 
about how he 
works. ‘‘I don’t 
let market 
studies dictate 
what I’m going 
to say. I listen to 
what the agency 
wants, what the 
client wants, and 
then I work to 
please myself. But first 
I listen, because an 
idea is just a flash. It 


Kurtz: A ‘creative 
genius who does 
magic with words” 









can come from anyone 
and anywhere.”’ 

Kurtz’s method is to 
sit and wait for an idea to 
pop up. But things get in 
the way. ‘‘Your job is on 
the line, you want to im- 
press people, you have a 
time limit. All this im- 
pedes the process,’’he 
says. 

Several years ago, 
Kurtz began practising 
Buddhist meditation. ‘‘It 
hasn’t really changed the 
way I work, but it has 
helped me recognize 
more quickly when I’m 
trying too hard, when 
I’m forcing an idea, 
when I’m being dishon- 
est. I’ve become more 
comfortable about having 
no idea, and it’s out of 
no idea that the good 
idea comes. I have more 
trust now that when the 
time comes I’ll write 
properly, with humor and 
without cranking any- 
thing up.”’ 

Kurtz’s home in 
downtown Halifax has a 
simple, uncluttered ele- 
gance. His work space is 
the kitchen table. It too 
is uncluttered. In an arti- 
cle he recently wrote on 
making ads he said: ‘‘We 
must not crowd our au- 
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SAVE HOT WATER, STAND UP 


The energy it takes to stand up is 
worth it. For half the hot water 
and half the price of a bath, you 


Two words of advice on 
insulating your water heater. Do 
it. A good fire resistant insulating 


Canad Eis, “ss 
Expansion Regionale 


can have a shower. Put a ‘water jacket can cut heat loss 80 %.F Nova Scotia 
saver’ on your showerhead and percent. os eee va . 
you're further ahead. It's also time you fixed that ad 


Turn the thermostat down on leaky faucet. Save enough drips 


your water heater to 60°C 
(140°F). That's plenty hot enough 
to get your family and dishes 
sparkling. 


and you could have a bath. Better Put your energy into 


yet, a shower. 


saving some 


Ads that make you laugh, smile — and pay attention 


dience out of the room 
by filling it with too 
much furniture. A few 
chairs here and there, a 
painting on the wall and 
a generous amount of 
space are more inviting. 
We must allow explora- 
tion and discovery.”’ 
That’s a good description 
of his home. 

Over the past few dec- 
ades, social critics have 
warned us repeatedly 
about ad men. The ‘‘hid- 
den persuaders,’ Vance 
Packard called them in 
his 1950s classic; unscru- 
pulous wielders of depth 
psychology and evil 
manipulators of the un- 
conscious, encouragers of 
consumption, gluttony, 
materialism and ‘‘mass 
think.’’ And, often, just 
out-and-out liars. Even 
Marshall McLuhan, who 
liked advertising, called 
its creators, ‘‘Frogmen of 
the mind.’’ Could the 
gentle humor of a Kurtz 
ad be just another subtle 
ploy? 

Kurtz has little pa- 
tience with the social 
theories of advertising: 
**Sure there’s manipula- 


tive advertising, but 
that’s not what I do. 
When people will do or 
say anything just to sell 
their product, personally 
I’m insulted, like every- 
one else. I don’t like peo- 
ple trying to manipulate 
me through sex or 
through dumb ideas. To 
do good advertising you 
have to have faith in peo- 
ple’s intelligence. You 
also have to have respect 
for society, and society 
revolves around people 
selling things and people 
buying things. That’s 
how the world is. And 
some people in it are try- 
ing to make things that 
are good.’’ 

If Kurtz’s home is un- 
pretentious, his office at 
CCL is almost ascetic; 
small and unadorned with 
walls that are almost 
bare. A large window 
opens out to trees and 
sky. Kurtz is pondering a 
new advertising problem. 
He has to produce a bill- 
board and TV commer- 
cial for a mobile phone 
unit, but he can’t show 
the actual unit because 
it’s always changing. The 
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SAVE GAS, RAISE YOUR FOOT 








veryone wants to 
be slick and ele- 
gant, so humor Is 
considered a sort of 
demeaning thing... 
What intrigues peo- 
ple is something 
specific and some- 
thing they haven't 
seen before?’ 





BN 


ad has to convey, first, 
that the company has 
been in business for 30 
years; second, why you 
need the product; third, 
the scope of the product, 
what it can do for you 
and, fourth, a business- 
like attitude. And he 
mustn’t do anything too 
crazy or creative. 

**How do you get all 
that on a billboard where 
you can only use a few 
words, or even on a TV 
commercial where you 
have only 30 seconds?”’ 
he asks with a look of 
dismay. 

Kurtz pulls out two 
story boards for the TV 
commercial. One is very 
businesslike, showing the 
phone in its various ap- 
plications, with a little 
humorous twist at 
the end. The other 
story board is pure 
fun: A secretary 
chases her boss over 
land, sea and air to 
give him a crucial 
phone message that 
came only seconds 
after he left the office. 
But the chase fails. At 
the end the message 


falls into the ocean, 
undelivered, while the 
voice-over praises the 
usefulness of mobile com- 
munications. 

‘You know which of 
these is the award-win- 
ning commercial,’’ he 
says with a mischievous 
grin. Lately, Kurtz has 
adopted this approach of 
making two ads: One ful- 
filling the client’s or 
agency’s specifications, 
the other fulfilling his 
own. Usually the client 
goes for the one that 
makes him smile, even if 
it’s not what he intended 
originally. 

Often, Kurtz says, cli- 
ents are suspicious of 
“‘creativity’’ — and espe- 
cially of humor. ‘‘Every- 
one wants to be slick and 
elegant, so humor is con- 
sidered a sort of demean- 
ing thing. They think it’s 
not hard sell. Clients 
want to be hard sell 
because they think it 
shows they’re profes- 
sional and businesslike. 
What intrigues people is 
something specific and 
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EVERYONE WHO WANTS TO 


something they haven’t 
seen before, like an 
Eskimo, an igloo and a 
storm window. An idea, 
incidentally, which came 
from the client.”’ 

Are advertisers in 
Atlantic Canada more 
conservative than those in 
Toronto, Vancouver and 
New York? Not at all, 
Kurtz says. ‘‘You would 
think Vancouver is more 
liberal and it is, on the 
surface; but underneath 
it’s very timid. Here it’ 
conservative on the sur- 
face but underneath if 
you can make people 
smile at something, 
they'll trust that feeling 
and take a chance. Most 
of my success has been in 
Nova Scotia. The awards 
I’ve won have been large- 
ly for work I’ve done 
here. That’s because peo- 
ple here have been will- 
ing to take a chance on 
me and on my work.’ 

A friend and competi- 
tor, Joshua Zim of Theta 
Marketing, Halifax, con- 
siders Kurtz’s work to be 
among the best produced 
in Canada, and says it 
falls into the British tra- 
dition of humor and wit. 
‘*T’ll say the style is more 
a cross between London 
and New York,’ Kurtz 
says. ‘‘Maybe you could 
call it Nova Scotian.’ © 





SAVE HEAT, RAISE YOUR HAND 
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High tack 


There’ nothing, repeat, nothing so 
tacky you can’t sell it in a yard 
sale. And the pursuit of backyard 
bargains 1s as addictive as bingo 


he urge to rid yourself of excess 

belongings is as old as the vow of 
poverty and as recent as the last time you 
tried to find something in your base- 
ment. It also helps spark what has 
become, along with robins, dandelions 
and shiny jogging shorts, one of the signs 
of spring in the Metro area: Yard sales. 

You see the signs everywhere, from 
May to October (peaking in July); 
scribbled notices tacked to trees, typed 
cards on supermarket bulletin boards, 
handsome posters on front lawns. 
Having a yard sale is a great way to 
meet the neighbors, make some 
money, have some fun and eliminate 
some of the clutter from your life. 

‘“Last year we noticed a 
in joint sales — several 
families, even whole 
streets organizing a sale,’ 
says Maureen Lapres of 
CHNS, which will publi- 
cize your yard sale if 
you'll put their poster in 
front of your house. Last 
year they gave out 475 
big red signs. But what- 
ever form your advertising 
takes, it should include 
address, time, rain-date 
and mention of any spe- 
cial items for sale, such as 
antiques. 

Listing antiques, however, will also 
bring the dealers, who come in all 
shapes and sizes but invariably come 
early. Gail Boylan, who helped organ- 
ize a yard sale to raise money for the 
local Planned Parenthood Association, 
mentioned antiques in the publicity she 
sent out and “‘the night before the 
sale, two dealers turned up and wanted 
to buy all the antiques, but we refused. 
They were there the next morning, 
well before the sale was to begin’’ 

Dealers aren’t the only early birds. 
“‘We advertised our sale from 10 till 
two,’ says Janet Patterson, who gave a 
yard sale when the family moved out 
of a large house on Cambridge Street, 
‘and we also mentioned an aluminum 
rowboat for sale. A man arrived to 
buy it at 6:30 in the morning before 
anyone was up.’ Katherine Reno- 
Horne, who organized a sale for 
CUSO last June, warns, ‘‘No matter 
what time you hold a yard sale, even 
if you advertise it for the afternoon, 
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someone will turn up at 8:30’ 

Obviously, then, it’s very important to 
have all your presale preparations com- 
pleted the night before. This is particularly 
necessary for multi-family sales, says Jean 
Kimber, who planned a five-family yard 
sale that “‘dwindled into a two-family affair 
when everyone realized how much work 
was involved.’ Prices should be marked on 
everything and there must be some way of 
identifying to whom the different items be- 
long. The obvious method, letting each 
family sell from their own table, is not pop- 
ular with yard-sale aficionados, who like to 
be able to wander around picking up stuff 
and putting it down and finally paying for it 
all at once. The best method is to mark the 
owner’s initials on the price tag or tape, and 
keep a record at the time of sale. If you use 
tags, these can be removed and dropped in- 
to a box to be tallied later. Plan the layout of 
your sale area so that there is only one way 
in and out, and locate the sales desk there. 
This limited-access arrangement will also 
prevent people from wandering into the 
non-sale areas. One family had to move 
their porch furniture into the house after 
people kept trying to buy it. | 

When you’re pricing items, aim for 
“‘something between greed and practicali- 
ty’ Kimber suggests. ‘‘For large items,”’ 

* 9932-2 Patterson explains, ‘‘we used 
< ; 
oa catalogue as a guide and 
= charged half price. For the 
iS rest we just guessed.” And, 
_’ since most people like to bar- 
' gain, you can always lower 
# the price later, she points 
out, ‘““especially for the 
things you really want to get 
rid of?’ Bargaining, of 
course, is always easier at a 
one-family sale, where the 
goods you are letting go for a 
| song are your own. Fora 
joint sale, set the limits right 
, at the beginning. ‘‘If you 
have antiques to sell and are not familiar 
with the antiques market, get advice,’ 
warns Patterson, a suggestion echoed by 
Gail Boylan, who feels that the antiques 
sold at the Planned Parenthood sale were 
underpriced. 

Make sure you have lots of low-priced 
items to attract buyers. There’s nothing so 
stimulating to new arrivals at a yard sale as 
the sight of people emerging with armloads 
of goods. Buying is infectious, but take 
care; so is selling. Kimber recalls hearing 
the proprietor of a yard sale being asked if 
she had any towels. ‘“Her eyes lit up, she 
ran into the house and came out with a pile 
of towels and linen’ 

For some people, including Kimber 
herself, going to yard sales is ‘‘obses- 
sive, habit-forming. You have bingo 
addicts and you have yard sale ad- 
dicts,’ she explains. Every Friday night 
in the season she goes through the 
classified ads and, with the help of a 
metro map, makes a list, noting times, 
addresses and rain dates. She spends 





Step into The Henry House 
and the magic of the early 
1800’s surrounds you. 


We offer fine, traditional 
foods and the elegance of a 
bygone era. 


1222 Barrington Street: Halifax 
Reservations 423-1309 
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Bookshop 
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Atlantic Canada’s 
Only Exclusively 
Canadian Bookshop 
* fiction 
* periodicals 
* non-fiction 
* children’s books 
* Acadian literature 
(English and French) 
Special Orders and 
Mail Orders Welcomed 


Old Red Store 
Historic Properties 
Halifax 
423-7528 





Whenin Dartmouth... 


take a moment to drift away on the pleasures of good food. 
At Clipper II we offer full and continental breakfasts, 
exquisitely prepared lunches and dinners, and a 

spectacular view of the waterfront. Clipper II is elegant, 

but informal, a place you can feel at ease, because while 


you attend to our cuisine, we attend to you. 


es) Chifrprer Ml 


Open 7 days a week 
For reservations call: 466-3100. 
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... provides a full line of quality building 
material for all your projects — large or 
small. 
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... provides a fully qualified staff, for per- 
sonalized in-store service. 









BUILDERS ...provides a ‘‘no charge” Estimating Service for all home 


building, remodelling, redecorating, from Kitchen Cahinets to 
MARKET Lock-Wood ‘‘Custom Fit’? Windows. 
















BUILDERS . .provides “no charge”’ material delivery in Metro in- 


MARKET cluding the added convenience of Boom Truck Service. 


... quality and service 
is the difference 


BUILDERS 
MARKET 


899 Portland Street 
434-4040 


Convenient Credit Terms Now Available 








Saturday morning yard-saling, some- 
times with as many as 18 prospects on 
her list. ‘I see the same people week 
after week. We’re all looking for that 
one big bargain — that’s why we turn 
up so early.’ What was her biggest 
bargain? “‘I don’t know about bargain, 
but my biggest buy was a car.’ At a 
yard sale!? “‘I wish I could say it had a 
happy ending,’ she continues ruefully, 
““but it was a lemon.’ 

As for what does and does not sell 
at a yard sale, most people say it’s a 
waste of time putting out adult clothes, 
though good quality clothes for babies 
and young children sell well. In late 
summer and early fall, furniture and 
household items are eagerly sought by 
students setting up apartments. By far 
the most popular category is knick- 
knacks, items priced under $2. Saucers 
without cups and cups missing their 
saucers, salt and pepper shakers, 
bowls, ornaments. ‘“There’s probably 
nothing in the junk line, no matter 
how tacky, that you couldn’t sell to 
someone at a yard sale;’ remarks San- 
dra Martinello, whose grown-up chil- 
dren organized a yard sale for her 
when she moved out of her house in 
Jollimore. She recalls watching people 
crowding around a box of old beaten- 
up frames while a beautiful little china 
coffee set nearby, reasonably priced, 
was ignored. Books usually sell well, 
especially if they are multiple-priced 
(for example, three for $1, two for 
25¢). Martinello’s favorite yard-sale ac- 
quisition is a Gaelic Bible that she 
bought for $7. “‘It had belonged to one 
of the MacLeods from Cape Breton 
who emigrated to New Zealand with 
the famous Norman MacLeod.’ 

What about sales tax? Tony Beech 
of the Provincial Tax Commission says 
the official view is that tax is payable 
on all taxable items sold at yard sales. 
However, he concedes that for one-time 
yard sales this would not be enforced. 
But, Beech points out, “‘you’d be sur- 
prised at how many people do remit 
tax, even for one-shot transactions like 
someone selling a lawnmower to a 
neighbor.’ 

In the United States, where yard-type 
sales have reached epidemic proportions, 
charities are finding their supplies of do- 
nations drying up, claims Marge Frosch, 
writing last year in U.S. Catholic. In the 
Metro area, Major Harold Cull of the 
Salvation Army says that, while they 
have noticed a decline in the quality of 
donations, there has been no decrease in 
quantity. In fact, there was a 20% in- 
crease in clothing donations last year, 
says Cull. This may be accounted for by 
unsold clothing from yard sales being de- 
posited in the Salvation Army bins. 
Freeman Tattrie, shop chairman for the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, says they 
have had no problems getting the dona- 
tions they need. 

—Pat Lotz 


Frank McKay: 


The rock and roll 


dream never dies 


Br Ei ee oe ee 
The voice of the legendary Lincolns 
1s still waiting for his taste of fame. 


But he has no regrets 


Life’s so hard, Daddy told me, 

And I know my Daddy thought he was right; 
Life’s so hard, Daddy told me, 

But he weren’t the king of Friday, 
Weren’t the king of Friday, 

Weren’t the king of Friday Night.* 

rank McKay was in a quandary. 

One afternoon, his brother men- 
tioned that he was worried about his 
son who’d just discovered the guitar. 
Maybe Frank could set him straight 
on the perils of the rock and roll life. 

Frank McKay certainly knew more 
than most about the rock and roll life. 
He was only 14 when it hooked him. 
He was lying in his bed in his parents’ 
home in Truro one night, cradling the 
radio with his arms to bring in an 
American station’s far-off signal a little 
more clearly, and he heard Fats 
Domino sing ‘“My Blue Heaven.’ “‘I 
went bananas.’ From that moment on, 
he lived for music: He flunked out of 
high school and shuffled through a 
series of what he now calls ‘‘ill-fated’”’ 
bands he believed would buy his 
ticket to rock and roll fame. Today, 
he’s 38, still singing in clubs, still 
shuffling from town to town and still 
waiting for his taste of fame. 

Surely, his brother thought, Frank 
would have something to say to his 
nephew. McKay laughs. ‘‘Hell! What 
could I say? You look at the rock and 
roll life. The travelling’ll kill you, and 
there’s no money in it. But...but 
there’s something to it — life-food or 
something — and you have to go with 
it. What else can I say?’’ 


“And Parker became a singer, it seems, 
Not the flop of his fears, not the star of 
his dreams...’’* 


In Rock and Roll, John Gray’s 
musical tour de force about growing 
up in the 1960s, there’s a character 
named Parker, a fine-voiced fat kid 
who can’t fight but who sings so well 
a local band asks him to join them. 
Basically shy, Parker transforms 
himself on stage into ‘‘an aggressive, 
rather demonic figure’’ Though he 
and the band quickly become home- 
town kings of Friday night, Parker 
eventually realizes ‘‘there’s stuff going 
that’s even more exciting than 
squealin’ your tires on Provost Street 
and gettin’ drunk in the Legion,’ and 
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McKay: Other bands couldn't draw flies 


he leaves for fame and fortune in the 
big city. But by the time of the band’s 
1980 reunion, when the play takes 
place, Parker has become only a small 
fish in rock and roll’s big pond, play- 
ing ‘“‘night clubs and second-rate tele- 
vision shows’’ for ‘‘housewives and 
drunks.’ 

If parts of that story sound like 
echoes of Frank McKay’s life, it’s be- 
cause Gray wrote the part with | 
McKay very much in mind. Gray and 
McKay both grew up in Truro where 
they played in the Lincolns, a legen- 
dary band that was Nova Scotia’s king 
of Friday night for most of the 1960s. 
When the Lincolns played in Truro on 
a Friday night, a thousand teenagers 
would jam the 350-person capacity 
Legion hall to listen, dance and 
sometimes even brawl. 

The group never achieved more 
than regional fame, but the Lincolns 
were such an important part of grow- 
ing up for many Nova Scotians that 
the band’s real-life, 1978 reunion at- 
tracted 4,000 fans — some from 
Alberta and the United States — and 
sparked the idea for Gray’s play. 

The play, which will tour the At- 
lantic provinces this fall, has already 
been acclaimed as having the ‘‘drive 
and flair of a winner,’ as establishing 
John Gray as ‘‘the hottest creative 
talent in Canadian theatre’’ and as 
having the potential to become a 
“‘classic’’ piece of theatre. Toronto 
critic Martin Knelman described the 
character of Parker as Gray’s ‘‘trump 
card’’ and called the man who plays 
him ‘‘a self-taught primitive. ..an 
original(with) touches of Holly and 
Rompin’ Ronnie Hawkins.’ The man 
who plays Parker, of course, is 


McKay. “‘You go home,’ Knelman 


wrote, ‘‘feeling that maybe Gray has 
made good on an old promise by 
writing a role for Frank McKay that 
will surely confer on him the star 
status that Nova Scotia has denied 
him all these years.’ 

Like Parker, McKay has never 
quite translated his abundant talent in- 
to stardom. Since 1976, when he drop- 
ped out of Soma — a talented, high- 
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energy 
Nova Scotia 
rock and roll 
band — after four 
years of fruitless re- 
hearsing and peas A 
he has scraped out a living “™ a EZ 

as a sometime singer, sometime FY Bz 
actor. 

The year he left Soma, he went for 
his first audition with John Wood, 
then Neptune Theatre’s artistic direc- 
tor. By his own account, he read badly 
— and finally sang a version of ‘‘Dan- 
ny Boy’’ that was designed to ‘‘fill the 
room with sound.’ Despite the audi- 
tion, Wood hired him. For two years, 
McKay painted walls, changed sets 
and carried spears in Neptune produc- 
tions. Then, after Wood moved on to 
Ottawa’s National Arts Centre in 1978, 
McKay played small parts there as 
well, including the role of a horse in 
Equus. Last spring, after the NAC 
sponsored Rock and Roll’s first 
western Canadian tour, he appeared in 
Man of La Mancha for the Vancouver 
Opera Society. 

Between acting jobs, McKay sings 
in small clubs such as Halifax’s Mid- 
dle Deck and writes the songs he 
hopes will finally bring him that elu- 
sive recording contract. At the mo- 
ment, he admits, he has no fixed 
address. 

But he has no regrets. Though he 
fondly remembers the Lincolns’ 
popularity — ‘‘When we were playing 
on a Friday night,’ he boasts, ‘‘other 
bands couldn’t draw flies’? — he con- 
cedes today that the ““band wasn’t 
ever that good. He thinks his later 
groups — Soma and one with song- 
writer Bob Quinn called Chalice — 
were far better bands but, ‘‘you 
know, it just didn’t work out for 
those bands.’ 

His own philosophy is simple. 
‘*Things always work out for the best 
in the end,’ Today he would rather 
talk about tomorrow: Rock and Roll’s 
eastern tour. His nervousness at play- 
ing his home town again. The guest 
spot he’s doing on a CBC-TV show 
that will provide him with a profes- 
sionally produced demo tape of some 
new songs he’s been working on. How 
he plans to use the tape to interest a 
major record company in a Frank 
McKay album. 

**T think my voice has matured a 
lot in the last couple of years,’ 
he says hopefully. ‘‘I’m like that com- 
mercial, you know the one, ‘We 
sell no wine before its time. 

That’s me.’ 

The dream may become a little 
older, a little more tarnished with real- 
ity but, like rock and roll, it never 


o —Stephen Kimber 


*From Rock and Roll 
© John Gray, 1979. Used by permission. 





How 
metro 
shapes up 





From early morning to late 
evening, converts to the 
fitness craze are stretching 
and bending and leaping 
at aerobics classes 
throughout the city 


hree mornings a week 

at about 7 a.m., a 
small, dauntless band of 
Haligonians rub the sleep 
out of their eyes and troop 
into the YMCA gym. 
Decked in tights and 
leotards, sweat-pants and T- 
shirts, they limber up and 
launch into a rigorous 
routine of bending, stretch- 
ing, kicking and swinging — 
all before heading to work. 

The merciless drill 
sergeant is a spunky, five- 
foot-two, 108-pound blonde, 
Suzanne Kushner- 
Lethbridge. As a portable 
tape-deck pumps out the 
sounds of ABBA and Boney- 
M, the ever-smiling aerobics 
instructor drives her trim, 
rippling body through its 
paces, her enchanted class of 
about 20 re-enacting every 
move (more or less). This is 
the first of three 45-minute 
classes Kushner-Lethbridge, 
34, conducts Monday, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays at the 
Y. To her fitness disciples, 
she’s a hit. And she’s at 
least partly responsible for 
the ‘‘keep fit’’ craze that’s 
swept Halifax in recent 
months. 

“It’s because of 
Suzanne,’ laughs Grace 
Taylor, explaining why she 
and fellow exercisers joined 
up. ‘‘We want to look like 
her.’ But, the 42-year-old 
hospital recreation director 
adds, ‘‘only part of it is 
cosmetic. I do it to relieve 
stress and it’s great. I just 
felt I had to do something.’ 

Richard McKenster, 31, 
drives in from Chester Basin 
for the 7 a.m. classes, where 
he gets ‘‘mentally cleaned 


out’’ before his day as a life 
insurance agent begins. “‘It’s 
a great de-stresser,’ he says. 
‘You are totally, physically 
stretched out and there’s a 
great sense of accomp- 
lishment when it’s done. 
You feel a little bit rein- 
forced that you’re a good 
person. And Suzanne is 
such a positive person it’s 
contagious.’ 

To relieve stress and to 
feel better about themselves: 
Those are the reasons hun- 
dreds of students, 
housewives and professionals 
are packing the exercise 
clubs of the city, from the 
YMCA and Dalplex to the 
plushier centres like Figure 
Design. And it’s not just 
another fad. Fitness, they 
say, has become a way of 
life. 

‘*T guess you could call it 
a craze,’ says Kushner- 
Lethbridge, who noticed the 
growing interest in fitness 
while teaching in Toronto 
several years ago. ““But peo- 
ple are getting hooked once 
they realize the benefits. 
The people who come here 
are totally faithful because 
it’s the only time of day 
they are stress-free both 
in body and mind. I 
don’t think it’s a fad. I 
think it’s here to stay.’ 

Anthea Bellemare, 
fitness co-ordinator at 
Dalplex, agrees. ‘‘Fit- 
ness is adding to the qual- 
ity of life. It’s the whole 
healthy-mind-in-a-healthy- 
body attitude. There’s much 
more public awareness of 
ae advantages of keeping 

fay 

Especially important, 
says Kushner-Lethbridge, is 
finding that exercise doesn’t 
have to be a tedious routine 
of situps and knee-bends. 
The key is aerobics — exer- 
cise that demands the use of 
gallons of air and 
strengthens the heart by 
keeping the beat rate high 
for at least 15 minutes. But 
because it’s performed with 
a crowd and to music, 
participants ‘‘forget what 
they’re doing is exercise,’ 
Kushner-Lethbridge says. 
“It’s great for people who 
aren’t all that disciplined.’ 
The discipline needed to 
keep going alone — in jog- 
ging, for instance — makes 
you feel you’ve been going 
for hours. But seeing your 


neighbor keep it up gives 
you the incentive to do that 
extra bit you wouldn’t do 
on your own.’ 

After warmup, the group 
performs a vigorous, almost 
chorus-line routine, followed 
by a series of cool-down 
feats on mats. The class is 
as popular with men as with 
women. ‘“‘Some men might 
stand along the sidelines and 
laugh at first,’ McKenster 
says, ‘‘but after trying it, 
they know it’s no Mickey 
Mouse bunch of wimps 
playing around out there.’ 

Instructors and born- 
again fitness freaks attribute 
the craze to everything from 
Ottawa’s Participaction cam- 
paign to the preachings of 


these days. But it’s not just 
how good you look that 
matters, but how good you 
teel.”’ 

If sheer numbers mean 
anything, a lot of people are 
feeling good these days. 
Dalplex began its second 
12-week session of early- 
morning, afternoon and 
evening classes five days a 
week in January. Each class 
is filled to its 30-person 
capacity. (The price is $75 
for members, $85 
for non-members.) The YM- 
CA holds almost 50 classes a 
week for all levels of ad- 
vancement. Only about six 
people showed up for the 7 
a.m. classes in September. 
Now about 20 do. More 
than 100 attend Kushner- 
Lethbridge’s late afternoon 
classes. Prices for aerobic 
classes alone range from $50 
to $110 for non-members. 
Memberships are $90 to 
$200. 

Other clubs are doing as 
well. Fitness Design 
manager Betsy McCormack 
says her recently opened, 
women-only club serves 600 
to 700 people a day and of- 
fers custom-fit programs for 
keeping trim and toned. 
The club holds 10 half-hour 
aerobic classes every day. 
(Membership is $99 for one 
year, $149 for two.) Oceanus 
Health Club, with the stan- 
dard pool, sauna, whirlpool 
and exercise room, has a cli- 
entele of about 850, says 
men’s program manager 
Lawrence MacLellan. 
(Membership at Oceanus is 
$175 for one year.) “‘It’s hip 
to be fit these days,’ 
MacLellan says. 

Many exercise addicts 
say it’s not an easy habit to 
break — that it will be 
‘“‘hip’’ for years to come. 
‘‘If I miss exercising for 
three consecutive days, the 
first breakdown is mental,’ 
says McKenster, who 
manages seven to 10 hours 
of work-out a week. ““My 
attitude changes [when] I’m 
not getting that shot, that 
feeling that I can take on 
anything. It’s part of my 
life’? 

Kushner- Lethbridge 
smiles triumphantly. ‘‘It has 
taken off here unbelievably,’ 
she says. “It was just a mat- 
ter of time.’ 


— Rachelle Henderson 
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Kushner-Lethbridge: She's a hit 
fitness gurus Jane Fonda 
and Richard Simmons. And 
then there are all those 
stylish tights and leotards. 
“It sounds crazy,’ says Ada 
Hare, Woodlawn Fitness 
Centre co-manager, ‘‘but 
they’re getting a whole lot 
more nice-looking outfits. 
Everyone looks great in the 
catalogues, and people are 
saying they want to look 
that good too.’ Sportswear 
store manager Paul English 
says the reasons behind the 
fitness boom run deeper 
than simple vanity. ‘‘Clothes 
do reflect a better self-image 
people have of themselves 
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Who’s pushing all those 


yearbook ads? Not students. 


Those aggressive phone salesmen are 

full-time ad solicitors. And they’re 

dnving Halifax businessmen crazy 
By Susan Allen 


fter seven hours on the telephone, 
Janice is tired and cranky, and her ear 


is sore. She dials once more. ‘‘Good after- 
noon,’ she says, her voice dull and almost 
sullen. “‘I’m calling for the Victoria Gen- 
eral Hospital nursing school, and we’re 
presently working on our annual year- 
book. Would you be interested in plac- 
ing an advertisement in the book to sup- 


BEAUTIFUL SOLID OAK 


wee (Complete Dining Room and Bedroom Suites ages 


The Argyle Pine range of traditionally 
designed furniture is now available in 
beautiful, solid oak. Our Nova Scotia 
manufacturing plant will now be 
providing our complete lines of 
Dining Room and Bedroom suites in solid 
oak as well as pine. 


Thats beautiful. 


Announcing 
Our second level is 
now open, expanding 
our showroom 


to 2000 square feet and 
enabling us to display new furniture lines 
including Brass Beds, Euro Design 
Couches and additional quality furniture 
pieces to further compliment your home. 


Call or write for our free brochure. 
We ship anywhere. 


GRAFTON 
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ARGYLE 


BARRINGTON 
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SACKVILLE 


ARGYLE 
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1588 Argyle Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 2B3 


(902) 421-1900 





port our school project?’’ 

The man at the other end of the line 
isn’t interested, and he’s not pleased to 
hear from her. She’s the third telephone 
ad solicitor to call him in two weeks. He’s 
as fed up receiving the calls as Janice is 
making them. ‘‘No. I don’t advertise in 
yearbooks. I don’t want to advertise and, 
right now, I can’t afford it anyway.’ 

Before Janice can begin her ‘‘But sir, 
the books cannot be published without 
your support...’’ the phone clicks dead. 
Another rejection. Another waste of time. 
Janice now understands why this crowded 
box of an office is called a boiler room 
She’s steaming — and just about ready to 
boil over. 

Janice (not her real name) works 
35-hour weeks as a telephone ad sales- 
person for a Halifax ad-soliciting agency. 
She’d take almost any other job, if she 
could find one, but for now she’s surviv- 
ing on the 20% commission from selling 
ads. 

Businesspeople usually don’t realize 
they’re being solicited by an agency. The 
sales pitch implies that the caller is a stu- 
dent or staff member of the university, 
and that all funds go to the school. 

When businessmen discover what’s 
really going on, they get annoyed, says 
Ann Janega, general manager of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of Nova Scotia. 
“‘Many businesses feel that if fund-raising 
costs are going to be increased by use of 
an agency, they would rather deal di- 
rectly with the universities.’ 

Instead, they’re likely to deal with 
either Shay Publications Inc. or Maritime 
Advertising Ltd., Halifax’s major ad- 
soliciting companies. Shay, a Toronto- 
based firm with offices in three other 
Canadian cities, has been selling: ads in 
metro for eight years. The company lost its 
Atlantic region monopoly three years ago, 
when its employees began to defect and 
create companies of their own. At the same 
time, new firms moved into the area, jam- 
ming the market. By early 1981, five com- 
panies were fighting for Halifax contracts. 

**That’s when everything went hay- 
wire,’ says the owner of Maritime Adver- 
tising, 43-year-old Denyse Kingsley. An 
ex-Shay employee, Kingsley has been 
running Maritime for over two years. She 
says problems began when too many 
companies ‘‘sprouted like bad weeds’’ 
and ‘“began booking yearbooks for each 
and every faculty imaginable.’ 

Cliff Perkins, Shay’s manager, agrees 
there are too many books being printed, 
but he blames the students’ organizations 
that are trying to raise funds. 

For the student groups, the hand- 
books, directories and calendars translate 
into extra money. In return for allowing 
the ad company to produce the books, the 
students get smaller publications free of 
charge (there may be a charge for year- 
books). In addition, the company guar- 
antees to give the student group a 
specified sum of money. 

The student unions can’t lose. In 1981, 








when five firms were bidding for their 
business, they began playing companies 
off against each other, driving up the pay- 
ment to students from the standard $200 
to thousands of dollars. King’s College stu- 
dent union will receive $8,000 this year to 
produce a yearbook, directory and hand- 
book under contract with Shay. Maritime 
has guaranteed Mount Saint Vincent stu- 
dent union $5,000 for its yearbook alone. 

The students ““got as greedy as hell,’ 
says Ron Ford, owner of Halifax’s Ford 
Publishing Co., which prints most of the 
directories, handbooks and calendars. 
*“What the students didn’t realize is that 
if they’re going to make $1,000, then the 
company’s got to make that much more 
in ads.” 

Gordon Lummis, general manager of 
the Halifax Board of Trade, says the flood 
of high-pressure calls in the past year an- 
noys people because the callers sound like 
professionals rather than students. ‘‘It 
raises suspicions,’ he says. “‘Is it really 
legitimate? Is the money really going to 
the university, or is it something going to 
a separate company?”’ 

The ad revenue supports both univer- 
sity publications and ad companies under 
a legitimate contractual arrangement. The 
companies print their own invoices, using 
official letterheads from the student 
unions. Cheques are made out to the 
union, but deposited in a company- 
controlled bank account. From this, the 
company pays printing costs, staff, over- 
head and the student union gratuity. The 
unions have no record of invoices, and no 
contact with advertisers. 

‘*In this business if you want to be a 
little shady, a little illegal, you can make 
some money and run away with it,’ says 
Kingsley, the chain-smoking owner of 
Maritime, adding that her Halifax roots 
keep her away from the common tricks, 
which include selling yearbook ads to a 
firm twice during the same year — and 
pocketing the second payment. ‘“‘It’s so 
easy to pull a scam over the phone. 
There’s no record of the conversation.’ 

Using phony names is a common prac- 
tice. Kingsley says she used 13 aliases 
when she sold for Shay but now sticks to 
her own name and encourages her em- 
ployees to do the same. ‘‘Businesspeople 
are not fools...they can recognize a 
voice.’ 

Kingsley and Perkins agree that high- 
pressure selling is a natural way of deal- 
ing with the negative responses. The staff 
are paid on commission, and they see no 
cash until the advertiser’s payment is in 
the bank. Sometimes, Kingsley says, they 
apply pressure to speed the money on its 
way. 

Halifax businessman Al Griffin is 
familiar with hard-sell ad solicitors. He’s 
said ‘‘no’’ five times in five months to a 
salesperson for King’s College. In the 
same period, he’s said ‘‘no’’ to Dalhousie 
University twice and to Saint Mary’s 
University three times. ‘‘You’d almost 
have to buy an ad to get rid of them,’ says 









































Griffin, an advertising salesman for the 
nine weekly papers owned by Fundy 
Group Publications. With a daughter 
studying at King’s, Griffin normally 
would have supported the university’s 
projects, ‘‘but they turned me off so 
much I just wouldn’t.’ 

A year ago, according to Kingsley, 99 
out of 100 prospective advertisers 
wouldn’t have asked if the caller was from 
the university. Now, she says, 
businesspeople are more aware — and 
more suspicious. 

Some say the suspicions are well 
founded. John Ryan, executive director 
of the Pharmacy Association of Nova 
Scotia, says a caller told him that a 
percentage of revenue from advertising 
for a Saint Mary’s publication would go 
to the Terry Fox Fund. This was star- 
tling news to fund organizers. Ryan, how- 
ever, decided to ignore his no-advertising 
policy in this one case. He wrote the 
cheque, but tore it up the next day when 
another solicitor approached him with the 
same line for a Dalhousie book. 

First appalled that students would go 
to such lengths for financial support, 
Ryan was later disgusted by the ‘‘very, 
very abusive’ response he received upon 
cancelling the ad. The salesman ‘‘accused 
me of not keeping my word,’ he says. 
**He really slurred my character... .He 
questioned our whole integrity,’ 

Ryan took his complaint about this 
hard-sell approach to Saint Mary’s. Grif- 
fin went to King’s. And they weren’t 









TANNERY SHOP 


Early Morning Breakfast, Hearty Lunches 
and Tempting Afternoon Desserts. 
New, our Wine and Cheese Bar 


Exclusive Fashions in Leather for Spring 
Men's: Leather and Pigsuede Bomber Jackets, 
Blazers, Vests and Pants. Ladies: Leather and 
Pigsuede Blouson Jackets, Pants, Skirts 
and Chamois Tops. Accessories to Match 
Second level 


D.J.’s TANNERY SHOP and CAFE 
5472 Spring Garden Road, Halifax, N.S. B3J 2H8 






Irate adver- 
tisers blame 







the universities for \ E& Zz 
the calls, as does the Sg 





Better Business Bureau. Its 
reports for the ad companies 
are clean. | 

Student politicians insist they’d 
rather not deal with ad companies in spite 
of the extra income. A few schools have 
tried selling ads on their own. ‘‘In every 
case they’ve failed?’ Ford says. ‘‘They 
eventually end up paying for it out of stu- 
dent funds.’ 

Perkins says the job is too time- 
consuming and not rewarding enough for 
students coping with classes and study. 
**A lot of hard work goes into it}’ he says, 
‘*And a lot of small pay,’ 

Either go with the companies or 
without the books, agrees Alice Mac- 
Keigan, president of Mount Saint Vin- 
cent’s student union. It tried selling ads 
for last year’s handbook — an attempt 
that succeeded only in persuading stu- 
dents not to try again. 

Dalhouse student union president 
Peter Rans has commerce students sell- 
ing ads for this year’s handbook. He’d 
like to avoid the ad soliciting companies 
because ‘‘they’re doing more harm than 
good,’ but he says the companies will 
continue with most publications. ‘‘All 
you need is one bad experience with one 
student. ..and you immediately run back 
to the supposed professionals again’’ © 











































DJ’s Café 








Third Level 
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Fresh Shoe Styles for Spring 
Ladies: La Vallée Frye 

Thomas Wallace Bass 

Beene Bag Sperry Topsider ; 
Jacques Cohen 
Matching Handbags and Belts 
First level 
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Gadabout 


Anna Leonowens Gallery (N.S. College 
of Art & Design) — May 2 - May 6: The 
Extensions Division group show featur- 
ing jewelry, ceramics and paintings. May 
9 - May 20: Ontario Craft Council tex- 
tiles. 1889 Granville St., 422-7381 Ext. 
184. Mon.-Fri. 12-5. 
Art Gallery of Nova Scotia — To May 
16: (Main Gallery) Robert Annand: A 
Retrospective. 68 works including 
sketches, watercolors, paintings span- 
ning 33 years of work by the Truro, 
N.S., native. To May 16 Nova Scotia Art 
Bank — (2nd Floor and Mezzanine Gal- 
leries) A selection of a juried collection 
including crafts, sculpture, painting, 
photography and prints by 68 Nova Sco- 
tian artists. May 20 - July 26 Permanent 
Collection — (Main Gallery) About 60 
works of paintings, prints, drawings, 
folk art and sculpture. May 20 - July 26 
Atlantic Print Exhibition (Second Floor 
Gallery) Exhibition of 40 prints by Atlan- 
tic Canada Printmakers (10 from each of 
the four Atlantic provinces). Art Gallery 
of N.S., Coburg Road, 424-7542. Hours: 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30; Thurs. till 9; Sunday 
12-5:30. 
Dalhousie Art Gallery — Through May: 
The Westburne Collection. Organized and 
circulated by the Edmonton Art Gallery, 
includes contemporary paintings and 
drawings by artists such as Douglas Ben- 
tham, David Bolduc, Dorothy Knowles, 
William Perehudoff and others. Selections 
from the Permanent Collection: James 
Frederick McCulloch Archival docu- 
ments and drawings examining life and 
works of J.F. McCulloch. University Av- 
enue, Dalhousie campus, 424-2403. 
Hours: Tues.-Fri. 11-5; Tues. & Fri. 
evenings 7-10; Sat. & Sun. 1-5. 
Mount Saint Vincent University Art 
Gallery — Through May 8: The Past In 
Focus: A community album before 1918. 
Photographs organized by the MSVU 
Gallery and the NFB. May 12-June 2: 
Kurelek’s Visions of Canada. Paintings by 
Kurelek from Robert Mclaughlin 
Gallery, Bedford Highway, 443-4450. 
Hours: Mon.-Fri. 9-5; Tues. till 9; Sat. 
& Sun. 12-5. 
Saint Mary’s University Art Gallery — 
May 1-June 15: The Philography of Mo- 
tion, two-by-three-foot photographs and 
accompanying text by photographer 
Francis Coutellier and philosopher Serge 
Morin. 429-9780. Tues., Wed., Thurs., 
1-7; Fri. 1-5; Sat. & Sun. 2-4. 
TUNS, School of Architecture Gallery 
— To May 6: Oil paintings of landscapes 
and portraiture by Gillian McCulloch of 
Port Hood, N.S. May 9-May 28: The 
Gardens of Spain, landscape designs by 
Spanish painter Javier de Winthuysen y 
Losada. May 28-June 11: Annual show of 
Atlantic Association of Amateur Artists. 
Speen Road, 429-8300. Mon.- 
ri. 9-5. 











Invasion of the Body Snatchers May 
20-26: Veronica Voss Wormwood is 
located at 1588 Barrington St. and show- 
times are 7 and 9:30 p.m. 

National Film Board. May 12-15: The 
Tournee d’Animation, 1572 Barrington 

St. 

Neptune Theatre. May 1-May 8: Com- 
eback, a thriller set in Hollywood. Writ- 
ten by Ron Chedley, it has a cast of four. 
Showtimes: Tues.-Fri., 8 p.m.; Sat. 6 
and 10 p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m. 


DANCE 


Halifax Dance Association — May 21: 
Annual School Demonstration. Display 
of talent from childrens’ programs and 
junior professional program in ballet 
and jazz dancing. St. Patrick’s High 
School Auditorium. 

May 30 — Kol Demana Isreli dance com- 
pany featuring modern jazz and ballet. 
Part of current North American tour. 
50% of the company is comprised of 
hearing impaired dancers. Performance 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Rebecca Cohn 
Auditorium at Dalhousie Arts Centre. 
For more information, call 424-2298. 


MUSEUMS 


Nova Scotia Museum — May 14: 
Specimens of China Brought to the Colon- 
ies by the Early Settlers, particularly the 
Loyalists. Includes 363 pieces of pottery 
and porcelain of English and Chinese or- 
igin. Consisting mostly of tableware, 
this collection is believed to be the oldest 
collection of ceramics in Canada. 1747 
Summer St., 429-4610. 

Dartmouth Heritage Museum — May 
2-May 23: The Little Portrait Group. Ex- 
hibition of about 30 portraits in the 
upstairs gallery. 100 Wyse Road, 
421-2300. Hours: Mon.-Sat. 1-5; Wed. 
1-5 and 6-9; Sun. 2-5. 


IN CONCERT 


Dalhousie Arts Centre. May 2: Fim and 
Rosalte in Concert: A children’s concert 
sponsored by Halifax Hadassah. 10 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. May 3: Fim and Rosalie in 
Concert: 10 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. Tickets 
available at Hansel & Gretel shops, Kid- 
die Kobbler and Woozles Bookstore, or 
phone Box Office 424-2298. May 7: 
National Arts Centre Orchestra with guest 


























conductor Boris Brott will perform 
Beethoven, Symphony #7 in A Major, 
Op. 92, Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto in A 
Major, K.622 and Glick: Sonata. For 
more info., call Box Office 424-2298. 
May 9: Symphony Musicians Trust Fund 
Society in concert with guest soprano 
Judith Forst and guest conductor Ger- 
rard Schwartz. 8 p.m. May 27: Special 
Pops Viennese Evening with members of 
Canadian Opera Company performing 
excerpts. 8 p.m. May 3l-June 1: Gordon 
Lightfoot 1n Concert. One of the most 
successful songwriters in Canada today. 
Time: 8 p.m. May 21: Lollipops Concert: 
Winnie the Pooh, stories and songs with 
Judith LeBane. 

Metro Centre. May 11: Danny Kaye 
Music and Kids. International star Dan- 
ny Kaye is special guest for this 
UNICEF benefit concert. 8-10 p.m. 


MOVIES 


Dalhousie Sunday Film Series. May 1: 
The Party — English, 1968. Comedy 
starring Peter Sellers and Claudine 
Longet. Directed by Blake Edwards. 
May 8: Three Brothers — Italy/France, 
with English subtitles. 1980. Modern- 
day Italy drama of political and family 
situations. Directed by Francesco Rosi. 
May 15: Wasn’t That a Time — USA, 
English. 1980. Directed by Jim Brown, 
this film is shaped around the 1980 
Carnegie Hall concert which brought 
The Weavers together after 20 years. All 
films at Rebecca Cohn at 8 p.m. 
Wormwood’s Dog And Monkey 
Cinema. May 1-5: Yol May 6-8: Lola 
May 9 & 10: Last Tango in Paris May 
13-15: Chilly Scenes of Winter May 16-19: 


(If you wish to have an event listed in 
our Gadabout section of Citystyle, please 
have the information to our office six (6) 
weeks before the magazine is released. 
We will accommodate as many items of 
interest as we have space for.) 















RESTAURANT 


“One of the most elegant 
restaurants in North America.’ 
Craig Claiborne 
New York Times 


We're famous for 
special luncheon prices too. 


Luncheon from 11:30 a.m. until 
2 p.m. Monday to Friday. 


Dinner from 6 p.m. until 
10:30 p.m. seven days a week. 


For reservations, 
please call 423-6618 
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